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" There never 

was an 

artistic period 77 

" There never was 

an art-loving 

nation " 



THE PERSONALITY OF WHISTLER-A SHORT SKETCH 

PERSONALITY like Whist- 
ler's deserves exquisite an- 
alysis, such as a Henry 
James could give... Impa- 
tient, a spoiled child and 
yet a great artist, with the 
purest conception of art of 
any man of the century. 
Brilliant, audacious, but al- 
ways seeing clearly and 
holding fast to that which 
is true. Egotistical to the 
last degree, a man with ene- 
mies enough for him to fill 
a book with them, still he 
teaches us, in this same 
curious record of his, quar- 
rels, a theory of art in which there is no room for anything but 
the best. u The Gentle Art of Making Enemies/' dedicated "to 
the rare Few, who, early in Life, have rid Themselves of the 
Friendship of the Many," is a book to keep one's standard in 
art matters keyed up to the highest pitch. 

This strange man, with his real feelings always behind a 
mask, still possesses what the French call "the ferocity of 
youth." How he hammers the dull head of the Philistine! 
How he stabs him unmercifully again and again with his rapier- 
like speech, or— cruelest weapon of all— with his own words! 
"Out of their own mouths shall ye judge them," he quotes at 
the beginning of his remarkable "Catalogue of Venice Etch- 
ings." Underneath the title of each picture are a few lines of 
the most caustic condemnation of his art that critics have dared 
utter. "We all roar like bears," he remarks at the end. 

Let us admit at once that he is not courteous to an oppo- 




" People never look 
at nature with 
any sense of its pictorial 
appearance — they 
also never look at a 
picture with any 
sense of nature, but, 
unconsciously from 
habit, with reference to 
what they have seen 
in other pictures 77 






l * Art happens— 

no hovel is safe from 

it, no Prince may 

depend upon it" 



THE nent; indeed that he keenly enjoys taunting and exasperating 
personality him with gay audacity • but, having admitted this, has not one 
WHISTLER mentioned his worst fault? He fights fairly and squarely, and 
never attacks from under cover. Indeed, to the discomfiture of 
the enemy and the amusement of appreciative outsiders, he 
lightly brings to publication complete records of all his paper 
battles, not even suppressing the bitter one -with his brother-in- 
law, Dr. Seymour Haden. "Messieurs Us Ennemis"' 'clumsy 
attempts at retort read badly. No one ever gets the last word 
with Whistler. "You are all my joke!" he cries triumphantly. 
"I am not arguing with you. I am telling you." 

Here is a man who has sued Ruskin for libel,' called 
Hamerton a fool, and given up the friendship of Swinburne— he 
calls it "freeing a last friend"— in fighting for his principles. 
But what are his principles and what his provocations? There 
is no room to fully quote his theory of art, but a keynote is 
perhaps struck in this one sentence: "I hold that none but an 
artist can be a competent critic." The opinion of the literary 
man does not interest, him; indeed, he plainly says, Keep off! 
"Thus the people have acquired the habit of looking, not at 
a picture, but through it, at some human fact, that shall, or shall 
not, from a social point of view, better their mental or moral 
state. So we have come to hear of the painting that elevates,, 
and of the duty of the painter." * * ' *.. "Art and Philan- 
thropy! Poet and Peabody!" Most people look at pictures as 
illustrations. This is a low form of art. Art is not the hand- 
maiden of literature. She is herself one of the Muses. The only 
reason for the existence of a work of art lies in its own beauty. 
The "Venus de Milo" lives, not because it illustrates anything, 
but because it is the most beautiful of statues. It is hard for 
the literary mind to see this, and Whistler says to him impe- 
riously, "Keep out of the radius!" 

In the most serious of his letters, one in answer to a 
severe criticism of his art by' Swinburne, he asks: "Can not 



" The master stands 
in no relation 
to the moment at 
which he occurs " 

"Art is limited to 
the infinite, 
and beginning there, 
can not progress " 

" The painter has 
but the same pencil— 
the sculptor the 
chisel of centuries " 



" There is no 

such thing as English 

art. You might as 

well talk of English 

mathematics. Art is 

art, and mathematics 

is mathematics" 



the man who wrote Atalanta and the Ballads beautiful — can he 
not be content to spend his life with his work, which should 
be his love, and has for trim no misleading doubt and dark- 
ness, that he should so stray about blindly in his brother's 
flower-bed and bruise himself?" 

As for provocation, there has been enough to justify Oscar 
Wilde's paradox that "Popularity is the only insult that has not 
yet been offered to Mr. Whistler." It is sufficient to quote 
Ruskin's comment on one of his " Nocturnes," that bit of 
picturesque and expressive English which brought about the 
famous suit-at-law: "I have seen, and heard, much of cock- 
ney impudence before now, but never expected to hear a cox- 
comb ask two hundred guineas for flinging a pot of paint in 
the public's face." Nevertheless, this same painting, "Battersea 
Bridge," was sold last year to Sir Coutts-Lindsay for eight hun- 
dred guineas, and Mr. Whistler is now recognized, even in 
England, as a master with an influence wide and deep. 

This personality is to me unique and sad. No one thor- 
oughly artistic can but be sensitive. These gay and bitter 
notes — so impromptu in effect— first amuse and then depress me. 
But let him speak. In replying to a toast at a dinner given to 
him in 1889, he said: "It has before now been borne in upon 
me that, in surroundings of antagonism, I may have wrapped 
myself, for protection, in a species of misunderstanding— as that 
other traveler drew closer about him the folds of his cloak the 
more bitterly the winds and the storm assailed him on his way. 
But, as with him, when the sun shone upon him in his path, 
his cloak fell from his shoulders, so I, in the warm glow of 
your friendship, throw from me all former disguise, and, making 
no further attempt to hide my true feeling, disclose to you my 
deep emotion at such unwonted testimony of affection and 

faith." 

J. M. Bowles 
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"Art has no mission 
tofulfill^-is a delusion 
to the philanthropist " 




